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Religious Instruction in the Schools of Canada 


We have had prepared for our readers an authoritative account, from the Canadian Protestant view- 
point, of religious education in the public schools in our neighboring Dominion. 


Perhaps the fundamental distinction to be made between 
the situation in Canada and that of the United States is in 
the approach made to this problem. In the United States 
the Protestant approach is nearly always from the point of 
view of the separation of church and state. In Canada it 
is almost always from the point of view of the cooperation 
of the church and state. It is felt that there is confusion 
of thinking on the part of a few who consider that because 
an institution is public it must necessarily be secular. In 
the matter of schools, as in many other things, Canada 
has been more influenced by the patterns existing in the 
British Isles. 


Certain other facts in connection with the Canadian 
situation must be recognized. 


1. Provincial control. Education is a matter for pro- 
vincial rather than Dominion jurisdiction. By the terms 
of the British North America Act of 1867 education was 
entrusted to the Provinces. Article 93 reads in part: 
“In and for each Province the Legislature may exclusive- 
ly make laws in relation to education.” This means that 
instead of one there are ten sets of statutes and regula- 
tions. There has been some agitation to have the Govern- 
ment of Canada do something in the various provinces, 
but the fear that financial support might lead to control 
has hitherto prevented any action along this line. It is 
significant that the recent “Royal Commission on Na- 
tional Development in the Arts Letters and Sciences” ap- 
pointed by the Government of Canada under the chair- 
manship of the Right Honorable Vincent Massey was as- 
signed a task of studying education in its broadest aspects, 
but the word education was carefully excluded from the 
terms of reference! 

2. Separate Schools. In some provinces there is statu- 
tory provision for separate schools, i.e. schools controlled 
by a special board in the interests of a religious group and 
financed by taxes imposed on the members who choose to 
belong to the group. 

In the Province of Quebec where the Roman Catholics 
outnumber the Protestants almost six to one there is a dual 
system of state schools based on religious belief. The titu- 
lar head is the Superintendent of Education under whom 
there are two deputies, one English-speaking the other 
French. The English-speaking deputy is Director of 


Protestant Education. The Jews are grouped with the 
Protestants. 

In Newfoundland the system is different from those in 
Quebec and any of the other provinces. It is under the di- 
rection of a Minister of Education and a Deputy and pro- 
vides for uniformity in the regulations governing the cer- 
tification and training of teachers and (with the exception 
of readers in the elementary grades) for uniformity in 
text books. But the children attend schools operated and 
staffed by their own religious denomination. To make this 
possible each denomination (Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
United Church, and Salvation Army has its own super- 
intendent nominated by the denomination concerned and 
appointed and paid by the province. Each of these is a 
member of the Council of Education where general uni- 
form policies are worked out. Schools are financed by gov- 
ernment grants and by fees imposed by the local school 
board. There is no local school tax. 

In Manitoba and in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island there are no separate schools in 
the usual sense of the term, but in certain cities there is 
a gentlemen’s agreement that all the Roman Catholic chil- 
dren shall attend certain schools while Protestants attend 
others, and the school board employs a teacher of the 
same faith as the children. In British Columbia there 
are no separate schools. In Ontario, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta there are separate schools. 

3. Local Authority. Reading the statutes and regula- 
tions of the various provinces reveals that considerable 
authority is given to the local school boards. This makes 
the school particularly responsive to local sentiment. This 
is significant for religious education. For example, in 
Saskatchewan it is provided that “no religious instruction 

. shall be permitted in the schools . . . until one half 
hour previous to its closing in the afternoon, after which 
time any instruction permitted or desired by the board 
(local) may be given... .” In Alberta it is provided that 
“all schools shall be opened by the reading, without ex- 
planation or comment, of a passage of Scripture. . . .” But 
it is also provided that any board (local) may by resolution 
dispense with the Scripture reading. 

4. Religious exercises distinguished from religious in- 
struction. Opening religious exercises, so-called, ordinarily 
consist in the reading of selections from the Bible, the 
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recital of the Lord’s Prayer, and in some cases the use of 
other prayers. 

5. Legality of the religious use of the school buildings 
unquestioned. Of course the local school trustees have to 
be consulted and permission secured. In hundreds of 
frontier communities the schools have been and still are 
used by worshipping groups on Sunday. This is true even 
today in the rapidly growing suburban areas of a city 
like Toronto where schools are used until congregations 
are able to secure buildings of their own. This is part of 
the general attitude of the cooperation of church and state 
mentioned above. 


Newfoundland — Owing to the denominational char- 
acter of most of the schools there are religious exercises 
in all. In amalgamated schools of which there are 16 


there are religious exercises conducted daily by the 
teachers. 


Prince Edward Island—The Bible may be read in all 
public schools, and must be read daily if parents or 
guardians of children desire it. Attendance of children at 
this reading is compulsory only where parents or guardians 
desire it. In nearly all Protestant districts the Bible is read 
daily at the opening of school. 


Nova Scotia—The regulations only imply that devo- 
tional exercises may be conducted, and set forth the con- 
ditions under which the local board of trustees may ar- 
range for them. In 1942 Suggested Bible Readings were 
approved by the Department of Education for use in the 
schools and in most schools these are used regularly. 

New Brunswick — Teachers are permitted to open 
school daily with the reading of a passage of Scripture 
and the Lord’s Praver. Protestant churches have pre- 
pared a syllabus of Bible Readings which they circulate 
at their own expense. 

Oucbec—Protestant schools must be opened daily with 
the Lord’s Prayer followed by Bible reading and teaching. 

Ontario—Every public school must be opened daily with 
the Lord’s Prayer and other prayers and the reading of 
the Scriptures. Scripture portions must be from the list 
provided by the Department or any other list approved 
by the Minister or board. 

For many years the readings used were the Daily Read- 
ings connected with the International Uniform Lessons. 
These were succeeded by graded readings prepared by an 
Interchurch Committee and published (the full text) by 
Macmillan’s in three volumes. Later still the Department 
of Education published these in lectionary form and 
distributed them to the schools. The Interchurch Commit- 
tee in 1949 completed its task of making an entirely new 
selection related as far as possible to the Guide Books 
for Religious Instruction, which were issued in 1944 for 
grades one to six. The Macmillan lectionary is still used 
for grades seven and eight. 

Manitoba—Religious exercises are held at the option of 
the school board which may require the teacher to con- 
duct them—normally just before closing time in the after- 
noon. The school board may by by-law change the time 
to just after opening in the morning. Children may be 
excused where parents require it. 

The Regulations of the Advisory Board provide a list 
of Scripture passages from the Macmillan readers (see 
Ontario above) to be read without note or comment, and 
a selection of prayers and hymns. The Bible passages 
may be read from the King James Version or from the 
Douay Version. The prayers are from a variety of 


sources, including the Roman Catholic Prayer Book and 
Jewish Daily Prayer Book. 

Saskatchewan — Any school board may require that 
school be opened daily with the Lord’s Prayer or a Bible 
reading from selections provided by the Department 
(Macmillan’s), or both. This applies also to secondary 
schools, 

Alberta—All schools are required to open with the reci- 
tal of the Lord’s Prayer and the reading without com- 
ment of a passage of Scripture—unless the school board 
by resolution dispenses with either or both. A selection 
of Bible readings (Macmillan’s) is provided by the De- 
partment of Education. 

British Columbia—Bible reading and the recital of 
the Lord’s Prayer are compulsory, “without explanation 
or comment.” 

Religious Instruction 


Newfoundland—Instruction is given in all denomina- 
tional schools and in all the 16 amalgamated schools. It 
is given by the local clergy or the teachers. 

Prince Edward Island—Dible teaching is not permitted. 
On the other hand Regulation 40 states that “no book 
hostile to the Christian religion or of an immoral or sec- 
tarian tendency, shall be permitted in a school library.” 

New Brunswick—No religious education is permitted 
during school hours. 

Nova Scotia—Religious instruction is not permitted. 
But on the request of the Department of Education a 
committee is working on a possible syllabus. 

Ouebec—Teachers are required to give one hour per 
week to “moral and religious instruction.” In addition, 
clergymen may participate in a program of religious edu- 
cation carried on for an addtiional hour per week after 
four o'clock, either within or outside school hours. In 
certain grades a course of Bible study is given as a 
part of the English course. Any pupil may be excused 
from religious exercises or instruction at the request of his 
parent or guardian. 

Ontario—Provision is made for two half-hour periods 
of instruction weekly either immediately after the opening 
ing or immediately before the closing of the school. Such 
instruction is to be given by the teacher unless: (a) the 
teacher has conscientious objection in which case the 
school board is to make other provision; (b) the school 
board asks the clergymen to do this work; (c) the school 
board petitions the Minister of Education to grant exemp- 
tion from the requirement. 

Manitoba — Religious instruction must be provided 
where the school board requests it; or where the parents 
or guardians of at least ten children in a rural school, 
or twenty-five children in any other school, present a 
petition to the school trustees asking for it. Instruction 
is given during the half hour before closing by any clergy- 
man of the district or by any person duly authorized by 
such clergyman or by a teacher when so authorized. An 
interesting clause in the regulations provides that where 
Roman Catholic and non-Roman Catholic children attend 
the same school and the accommodation does not permit 
the use of separate rooms, the prescribed period on one 
half of the available teaching days in each month are to 
be assigned for the teaching of the Roman Catholic chil- 
dren and one half to the non-Roman Catholic children. 

In the case of Roman or non-Roman minorities, the 
parents or guardians of twenty-five children of such mi- 
nority in a village or rural district or of forty such chil- 
dren in a town or city, may petition the school board to 
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employ a duly qualified teacher of that religious persua- 
sion. 

Sasketchewan—At the discretion of the local school 
board religious instruction may be given in the last half 
hour before closing by clergymen or teachers. In some 
schools the teachers are doing this work and in others 
ministers and priests are giving the instruction. 

[lberta—“No religious instruction shall be permitted in 
any school from the opening of the school until one half 
hour previous to its closing in the afternoon, after which 
time any such instruction permitted or desired by the 
board may be given.” No syllabus is provided. The 
privilege is usually taken advantage of in schools whether 
separate or public, which are predominantly Roman 
Catholic. It is seldom used in Protestant communities 
except where there is a high degree of homogeneity. The 
city of Calgary is an exception to the prevailing pattern. 
There an outstanding piece of work is being done. 

British Columbia—The School Act provides that in all 
public schools “the highest morality shall be inculcated 
but no religious dogma or creed shall be taught.” There 
are, however, courses of Bible study provided for high 
schools for which a total of five credits are allowed for 
high school graduation. The courses are based on a 
syllabus prepared by a church committee and approved 
by the Department of Education. The instruction is given 
by church representatives outside the school. In three of 
the courses credits are secured by recommendation of 
the instructor through the principal and in the two others 
an examination set by a church-appointed board of ex- 
aminers and approved by the Department, is required. 


The Ontario System 


It will be seen from the above synopsis that apart from 
Newfoundland and Quebec where the school systems op- 
erate to some extent within denominational frameworks, 
the province of Ontario has gone further than any other 
in the direction of a recognized system of religious edu- 
cation. There are some features which call for special 
commient. 

1. There has been a strong religious tradition. While 
the government has never sought to dominate the situation 
it has never been indifferent or neutral as to the place of 
religion in education. While provision has always been 
made for local autonomy denominational differences and 
rights of conscience, the attitude of the government has 
been positive rather than negative. The evidence of this 
is found in many places. 

Egerton Ryerson is generally recognized to have been 
the founder of the system of public education in Ontario. 
In regulations issued by him in 1846 occurs the following: 
“As Christianity is the basis of our whole system of ele- 
mentary education, that principle should pervade it 
throughout.” 

A further evidence is found in the statutes themselves. 
One section reads as follows: “(i) No pupil in a public 
school shall be required to read or study in or from any 
religious book or to join in any exercise of devotion or 
religion objected to by his parent or guardian. (ii) Sub- 
ject to the regulations, pupils shall be allowed to receive 
such religious instruction as their parents or guardians 
desire.” 

The Revised Statutes, 1937, contain this provision: “It 
shall be the duty of every teacher to teach diligently and 
faithfully the subjects in the public school course of study 
as prescribed by the regulations, to maintain proper 
order and discipline in the school, to encourage the pupils 
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in the pursuit of learning, and to inculcate by precept and 
example respect for religion and the principles of Chris- 
tian morality and the highest regard for truth, justice, 
loyalty, love of country, humanity, benevolence, sobriety, 
industry, frugality, purity, temperance and all other 
virtues.” It should be noted that this is to be done by 
precept as well as by example. 

From the very beginning, provision was made for the 
recognition of ministers of religion as official visitors in 
the public schools, entitled to visit the school at any time 
and to make such observations on the work being done 
as they might see fit. Since 1857 provision has been made 
for clergymen to go into schools after school hours to 
give religious instruction to the members of their own 
denomination. 

There have been and still are many passages of re- 
ligious import incorporated within the school books. In 
some cases these materials would be sufficient for six 
months of Sunday School lessons, were they used in that 
way. 

The Program of Studies for Grades I to VI, Ontario 
Public and Separate Schools, in proclaiming the purpose 
of the public schools, plainly indicates that our schools, 
though public, are not secular, as evidenced by the follow- 
ing quotations: “The schools of Ontario exist for the 
purpose of preparing children to live in a democratic so- 
ciety which bases its way of life upon the Christian ideal” ; 
“The school must seek to lead the child to choose and ac- 
cept as his own those ideals of conduct and endeavor 
which a Christian and democratic society approves”; the 
teacher is counselled “to bring home to the pupils as far 
as their capacity allows, the fundamental principles of 
Christianity and their bearing on human life and thought.” 

All of the above indicates that the Department of Edu- 
cation has been positive and not neutral in the matter of 
religious education. 

2. In 1944-45 guide books were issued for the first six 
grades. Their origin is interesting. They were produced 
originally in England under the direction of a committee 
representative of the Church of England and the Free 
Churches of England and published by The Religious 
Education Press. They had been in use there for some 
time and had been well received. The Interchurch Com- 
mittee in Ontario commended them for use. To make them 
more appropriate for Canadian use and to fit them to the 
school year they were revised by leading educators in 
Ontario whose revisions were submitted to the Interchurch 
Committee—which in turn made further revisions. Then 
they were printed (Ryerson Press) and a set was issued 
by the government to each school in the province. The 
Minister of Education has sought and has received com- 
ments and criticisms from teachers and others. Two of 
the volumes have been revised by the Interchurch Com- 
mittee. 

3. Some training is given to the teachers in religious 
education. For many years courses in Bible had been 
given to teachers in training in normal schools. Com- 
mencing in the fall of 1945 the time given to this was 
doubled so that now there are 30 periods given to in- 
struction in Bible content by clergy and 30 more periods 
used by normal school staff members for instruction in 
method. 

4. The present system is a combination of corporate 
compulsion and individual freedom. The Province requires 
that religious instruction be given unless the local board 
asks and receives permission to be excused. The teacher 
is required to give instruction unless excused by the local 
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board. The child receives religious instruction unless the 
parents request he be excused. 

5. The number of local school boards seeking exemp- 
tion is decreasing. In the first year of operation 65 sought 
an] received exemption, For the school year 1950-51 
these had decreased to 29. Exemption is granted for only 
a year at a time, 

6. The number of clergy taking part has increased. 
There had been a fear that with the assumption of re- 
sponsibility by the teacher ministers would withdraw. 
The opposite has been the case. In some cases the school 
board has preferred that the ministers do this work. The 
general pattern that has developed is that the teachers do 
the work for the first six grades and the ministers do it 
for grades seven and eight. 

In many cases the ministers give instruction in one 
of the half hour periods each week and the teacher su- 
pervises “seat work” in the second half-hour period in 
the week. 

7. The teacher doing the work is required to follow 
the guide books. The minister is free to choose such 
material as he wishes. This makes it possible with per- 
mission of the local school board for Roman Catholic 
priests and Jewish rabbis as well as Protestant clergymen 
to teach the tenets of their faith to their own children. 

8. Criticisms have been offered of the whole plan. Much 
of this criticism was ineffectual, for a variety of reasons. 
The Ontario tradition as described above was strong. A 
vigorous educational campaign had been carried on for 
several years in school trustees associations, home and 
school associations, teachers conventions, in denomina- 
tional synods, conferences etc., and above all in the con- 
ventions of the Ontario Council of Christian Education. 
It was pointed out that the introduction of the guide 
books and the enlistment of the teachers did not require 
any new legislative enactment but only departmental regu- 
lations. The new regulations were only giving effect to 
principles which were already embodied both in tradition 
and statute. Moreover the Minister of Education had 
courage and conviction about the whole matter. The de- 
creasing number of school boards seeking exemption has 
demonstrated his political foresight. 

9. Criticisms have been offered not merely of the whole 
plan but of the guide books. They have been described 
as untrue to the Scriptures, that they teach a doctrine of 
salvation by works, proclaim a revelation of God through 
nature, distort scriptural meanings and facts, include 
secular stories, and assume the “teachability of Chris- 
tianity as a religion.” 

10. In 1945 the Provincial Government appointed a 
Royal Commission on Education, under the chairmanship 
of the Honorable Mr. Justice Hope, to study and report 
on the whole system of education in Ontario. In December, 
1950, this commission submitted a 933 page report in 
which occur the following significant statements: 

“Evidence submitted to us has demonstrated that, if our 
aims in education are to be achieved, religious education 
should be included as a subject of study in the curriculum 
of the proposed public elementary schools. The present 
regulations relating to religious education in public schools 
seem to be eminently satisfactory. Accordingly we rec- 
ommend 


(a) that religious exercises continue to be conducted 
and religious education continue to be a subject of 
instruction in public elementary schools ; 


(b) that the present regulations relating to religious 
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exercises and religious education in public schools 
be continued; .. .” 


“In our opinion, it is necessary to make more adequate 
provisions for the teaching of religious education in the 
proposed secondary schools and junior colleges. . . . 

The Royal Commission recommended that in the pro- 
posed new secondary schools and junior colleges religious 
exercises be conducted, and that religion and ethics be in- 
cluded in each year of the secondary school program and 
in the first two years of the junior college program. Re- 
ligion would be taught by clergymen; ethics by members 
of the teaching staff. 


The keynote of the whole plan has been cooperation. 
There has been cooperation on the part of the major non- 
Romanist denominations, Anglican, Baptist, Disciples, 
Evangelical United Brethren, Lutheran, Presbyterian, and 
United Churches. There has been cooperation on _the 
part of the Religious Education Press (W allington, Sur- 
rey, England) who permitted revision of their texts for 
Canadian use. There has been cooperation on the part of 
church officials and Department of Education officials. 
There has been cooperation between church and state. 


A Free Churchman Changes His Mind 


Nonconformists in England no longer feel as strongly 
as they once did about the establishment of the Church 
of England, Ilico (Dr. Nathaniel Micklem) comments in 
his weekly column in the British Weekly for September 
20. The “first great meeting” that he remembers attend- 
ing on his “own sole initiative” was called by the Libera- 
tion Society, whose aim was, and is, the disestablishment 
of the Church of England. The writer doubts whether 
the cause appeals to young Free Churchmen today as it 
did to him at that time. He is as convinced as ever that 
state control of the church is “an intolerable anomaly.” 

But today disestablishment is “more likely to come at 
Anglican insistence than from Nonconformist agitation. 
If it should come about, he believes that there would prob- 
ably be “immense, constant and surreptitious pressure 
from the Roman Church to attain a position of privilege ; 
that on every national occasion, where now the C. of E. 
automatically officiates, as at coronations or national serv- 
ices of thanksgiving, there would be a Roman service, 
too; that wherever the Romans could prove themselves 
the largest denomination, they would claim the spiritual 
leadership and (probably) the parish churches.” 

As a young man, Ilico comments he was told by a 
prominent Anglican clergyman that disestablishment 
would mean that there would be “no chance of preferment 
for men of liberal mind and free speculation.” This he 
thinks, is true. It is “a scandal” that bishops are chosen 
by the Crown. Nevertheless, “it means much for the 
sanity and relative comprehensiveness of the Church of 
England that its bishops are appointed by representatives 
of the laity.” Parliamentary control does give the laity 
“some not wholly ineffective voice in Church affairs. Dis- 
establish the Church of England and, as things are at 
present, it would either cease to cohere or become one of 
the most clerically dominated churches in the world!” 

Moreover, Ilico is not interested in taking away the 
endowments of the Church of England. He sees little 
reason to suppose that if it did happen the money would 
be used for religious causes. “It does not seem to us now 
that the cause of Christ would be much advanced if the 
C. of E. fell into very much greater poverty.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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